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ABSTBACT - 

This study addresses itself to two questions. The 
first is to ascertain what, i? any, social faackgrbund and attitudinal 
differences differentiate women making traditional from 
nontraditional occupational choices in the semi-skilled and ^ ' ' 
blue-collar occupations. A second issue relates to the relative 
effectiveness of various kinds of training programs in facilitating 
the movement of women into\ nontraditioneil field^, ?^ey research 
variables include: (1) extent of traditionalism in attitades toward 
gender and family roles and itg relat'ionship to vocationial 
choice-making processes and (2) the influence of exp6ct|[,tions on 
performance. In studying four cohorts of women prior to and on exit 
from training programs, a\nswers to th^se questions wi,ll be sought. 
(Author) V 
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INTRODUCTION 

This paper represents an Initial statement 'of some key concepts and" relationshlpis 
central to research in progress on women entering nontraditlonal blue collar occu- 
pations. After a preliminary statement of why research in feeneral on women in non- 
professional jobs, be they clerical, service or blue co^lal is essentiai-xthe paper 



zeroes in on some of the possibTe" structural anJ social psycho 

lated to the entry of women into nontraditional fields. JThe paper- concludes with 
sd^e observations about the ways in which training and eirly work experiences as 
well as relationships with significant others may serve to helR or hinder the 
movement of women into nont^ditional jobs. 

WHY STUDY WOHEil ENTERING HONTRADlTlOHAL BLUE COLLAR UO^C? 
Historical Appropriateness 

Initially studies of wom^ and particularly working women are historically 
appropriate at this time in light of the substantial increase of women in the work 
force ov4r the last seventy years.' -What studies we di have on the increases of 
women in the labor fores have been for thie most part leneral, analyses by economists 
and demographers to assess the ways in, which technological advancements social . 
Structural , shifts and supply-demajid relations have co(kxtr;Lbuted to the increased 
participation of women. : A review of the literature indicaties that with the feXceptioiv 
of an increasing body of motivational research on college women students aild pro- 
f^essional women, /little has y^t ^-been done to assess feelf perceptions ^iid the social 
(Context of the decision to go to work for the varie J and large numb^s of women 
intering the work force. A broader research focus djn womenjs w6rtc roles is therefore 

>^ essential. In addition, the' fact that today the laigeet number of working women 
are aged forty and over, are married and are not in '^^professions suggests that 
the working woq^an of today is quite different than "jber sister of twenty years ago. 
Nonetheless, the nonprofessional working^jWifSTan .is rfiarely researched. 

In^ sVite of signlficant,^inc£^tf-^s^^ labor -forcje participation^ women continue 

■ to be concentrated iX relatively small number of occupations (of 500, the majority 
'of women f all\nto/9') , and in* those occupations wh^re we find high proportions of 

. women we also fi^ lower *^»;ages. and. salaries (U.S. ll)epartment of Labor, Women* s 
Bureau, 1969 )y 
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Table 1 



WOMEN WERE 90% OR KORE OF TOTAL EMPLOTEgD 



Housekeepers (private household) 
Nurses Obrofesslonal) ( * 

Receptionists . ^ ' 

Babysitters ; 
Chambermaids and maids (exdept 

private household) |: 
Secretaries 

essmakers and seamstresses 



Stignagraphers » 
Practical .nurses 
Typists ' / , 

Sexi/ers an<l stitchers <mfg.) 
Nutses (student) 
Laundresses (private household) 
Attendants (physicians' and' 
dentists' offices) 



Dietitians and nutritionists 
pemonstrators 
Milliners 

WOMEN \mS. 80 TO 89 PERCENT OF TOTz\L EtlPLOYED 



(ea«5^pt factory) 
Telephopte operators ^ 
Private household workers (n,e.c. ) 



Hairdressers and cosmetologists 
Waitresses 

Teachers (elementary school) 

File clerks 

Bookkeepers 



Housekeepeitr\tnd stejflardesses 
(except privete;^d\isehold) 

Boarding and lod^n"; house 
keepers 

Librarians 



WOMEN WElRE 75 TO 79 PERCENT OF TOTAL OIPLOYED 



Cashiers 

Operatives (apparel and accessories) 
Apinners (textile) 
Dancers and dancing teachers 



i^ttenda^s and assistants 

(library) 
Oper^ives (knitting mills) 
Mi^ives 



Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau/of the Census: *'U.S. Census 
of ^Population, 1960. Detailed Characteristics, U.S. Summary, PC (1)~1D" 1963. 

The sex labeling of jobs over time and the concomitant low status and income 
accorded to th*e jobs in which V7omen work creates critical economic and psychological 
problems for wpmen, especially in an era Such as our ovm whc*re close to a third of 
all worsen workers are heads of houseboa^ds and as4aany are Uorlffl^jK to help- keep their 
families above ^e poverty line. Tha^complex reasons* for this tjjpaSJqf aex' labeling , 
have been detailed elsewhere (see 0|!>penheimer 1968). Vlliat needs to be emphasized 
from our opoint of view is that a^/.the economic and life cycle needs of women have 
phifted, and the physical requ^ements of traditional blue collar' occupations have 
been significantly reduced , ;ti!iere has been only, a negligible shift away from sex 
typed occupational choice$»<f particularly in working class jobs where women are 
clearly under-represen^dd in a wide range of potential employment categories. The 
Department, of Labor Reports that although 50% of all male workers continue to be 



blue collar vjojfkers (a lar^e prpp9^tvibn of tv'llich enjoy salary and health beg^-Jits 
as a function of unfon membership) » only 16% of all women workers fall into this " 
category. The majority of x^ojnen workers* and in particular working class women 
' ' workers, are ghettoized iti under paid^ non-organized clerical a^d secretarial 

positions, assembly line jobs and service fields such as housekeeping and waitressing 
What is needed are not merely/structural and economicC^Sfalysps of the fact cf sex . 
. typing, but more individualized studies vjhich begin 'to isolate the more particular- 
istic, psychological, and sociological factors which perpetuate this sex typing 
over time. : , ^ ' ^ • 



Sociological Relevance 

Studies of blue collar women are important to 'the field of sociology, at this 
time. It is now commonly acknowled'ged that the sociological and psychological 

. literature on career choice processes , occupational values and the meaning of work 
have a biased perspective in terms of both sex and class. This flox^rs latgely from 
the fact that social scientists tend to utilize the most readily available respoh- 

' dents for their generalizations about human behavior and these are all too often 
upper middle class, disproportionately white male students in universities. This 
is problematic in light of sociaj. scientists rendency %o generalize to populations , 
with whom they have little personal experience, or identity. Too of ten ^stereotypic 
notions result; the working/£s^o?ten portrayed as some highly undifferentiated 
category; women are many times seen as all alike, and little care or .time is taken 
to discover and understand the myriad of differences in perceptions, orientations, 
expectations and experiences within thes^ categories. . 

The blinders which previously characterized much social science research have 
left a great void in- our understanding of the socialization process and the nature 
of' occupational choice^ making contexts and processes among less socially and edu- 
cationally advantaged people. ^I^e^^ve too often assum^ed that one Is a carpenter or 

^a plumber, a secretary or a cosmetologist •because one didn't have the inclination 
or ooportunity to be "anything better" and so, often fail £o investigate the very ^ 
real choice making processes that may be going on among less well educated men 
and women moving into a^liie's vocation. 

' ^ It is also interesting to note that what literature does focus on T7omen concerns 
itself* almost exclusively with college educated, professional women and the social 
and economic context, surrounding their decisions to work. A review of recent key- 
studies in the field reveals a rash of articles and books on vromen scientists, 
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attorneys, M.D.'s and Ph.D.'s; studieg of dual career families which. are almost 
exclusively of ^professionals and iilany new vforks on the American woman college student, 
her attitudes, aspirations and expectations (see especially Theodore 1971; Asts;^ 
1969, i972; Uolmstrom 1972; Ginzberg 1966; Epstein 1970; Rossi 19G5, 1974). 

Aside from the numerous straight forward statistical governmental publication^ 
on women, there exists but a handful of academic studies of women in lower middle 
clabs and working class occupations. One exception is the poverty and manpower 

« 

literature of the sixties, most of whi^ch, however, concerns, itself with the problems 
of 9evcrely eGoaoralcally -distxessed women , f6cu8l ng pr'< p>a'>"lly on ecQnomic. and struc"" 
tural variables at the expense of intr^ and inter personal ones. The literature on 
women and work thus is far from comprehensive and aside from a small number 




Tileasureable Variables like age, marital status, eduG^tiou and husb^id--s income, we 
know very little about the social and economic context oif^5ZDm^cr s decision to 
work. Aside from the "de^iire' to serve other," ''tq^wotlc with people," "to do inter- 
esting things" and parallel s/alues emerging from the research on college men and 
women, (McClelland 'l96 A; Rolf^snberg .1957; Davis 1965), and the rather biased person- 
ality and interest inventories developed in the vocational testing field (Kuddr 1961 
Strong 1946; llollagid 1966*) we really know very little about the values and meanings 
women attach to x^rork.^ . . . ' 

If "the literature^ on,* Women is guilty of being limited to one type of working 
woman, the litertture on yorking class and blue collar work is guilty of* being 
limited to studies of tnaljj workers. Although the largest proportions of x^orking 
women come from the x^orkihg and lovyer middle class (Levitan 1971) , the literature 
on work and v/ork roles in , these classes focuses almost entirely on men. If one docfl 
^ find a discussion of women it is within the context of marriage and family studies 

such as Rainwater's work on vxorking men's vjlves (1959) or Komarovsky's ?itudy of 
blue collar marriage (1962). Women's work and income is discussed oitiy in terms 
of its contribution to the economic status of the family, not as an interesting 
phenomenon in its6lf. Men's x^ork roles on the other hand, are given (much more 
attention. There are some indications that even among the x7orking clas&>JWoraen 
work for complex reasons and not just for "pin money." Certainly Komarovsky's 
discussion of the^xpressed desire among many working tlass wives she interviewed to 
"get out of the house" and "meet interesting people" are real components (Koraarovsky 
1962) • We are not disputing that a primary reason men. arid women work is economic but 
we do want to suggest that the meaning of xi;ork to men and women is also irore than a 
paycheck. Vfe stlli know very little about X7hat mdanings x^omen attach to their work 
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and uhy they choose one vocational focus over andther. Even given the educational 
and structural barriers po" entry in numerous careers, xrorking class women have a 
range of choices open to^ them and increasing .numbers are moving in ftontraditional 
directions. Such choices and movements are sociologically interesting. . 
Social Policy Implications ^ 

Finally, it is important to stuSy working women and patfticularly nontradition^l 
blue collar women because t-f the national emphasis being placed on equal employment 
opportunity /&nd the special needs of previously excluded constituencies. \^omen are 
exc fl-uded from many fi elds. • 



Table 2 



Distribution of Employed Women by Occupation. 1940 and 1970 



PERCENT OF 
II0ME13 



AS PERCENT OF BOTH 
SEXES EI4PL0YED IN 
OCCUPATION 



IIAJOR OCCUPATION GROUP 


1970 


1940 


1970 


. 1940 


TOTAL 

Thousands 


29,667 


U,920 






Vf^rr ont. ' 100.0 

Ifliit'e-collar work'ers 

Professional, technical workers 14.5 
Managers, officials, t>roprletors 4.5 
Clerical workers ^ 34.5 
Sales workers 7.0 


100.0 

13.2 
3.8 • 

21.2 
7.0 


38.1 

38.5 
15.9 
74.6 
43.1 


25.9 

45.4 
11.7 
52.6 
27.9 


Blue-collar workers 
•Craftsmen, foremen 
Operatives 
Nonfarm laborers 


1.0 
14.5 
0.5 


6.9 
18.4 
0.8 


3.3 
30.9 
3.7 


2.1 
25.7 

' 3.2^,^ 


> 

Service v7orkers 
Private household v/orkcrs 
Service workers (except 
private household) 


5.1 
lb. 5 


17.6 
11.3 


/ 

97.4 
60.2 


93.8 

40.1 

'' ■../ 
8.0 " • ' 


Farm workers 

All fam occupations 


1.^ 


f 5.8 


16.7 



SOURCE: U.S. .Department of Labor, tlanpovlfer Report of the President (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971) Table A-9. 

Although Manpower projections for 1985 suggest a slow decline in blue collar jobs 
in general, the category of craftsmen, foreman is expected to increase rapidly. 
Included in this category are such- fields' as electrician, plumber, appliance service 
person, and firLlly business mj^hine services, which will be one of the leading 
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growth occupations (Levitan 1972) . It is also expected that clerical employees will 
continue £o grow. Given the outdated sex-typing of jobs, it would, seem imperative 
that Educational ^nd training programs be developed 'with a concern for preparing * 
women as well as men for these antici^ted growth areas in blue collar jobs. 
However, when we "look at recent figures on tHe kinds of vocational training courses 
v;omen are enrolled in we see very little movement away from se:^t'yped j^ai)s. ^ 

Tabic 3 ^ ' ' . 

wa:<EN kmkoij/dD lu public vqc?:i:iqu7kl courses, by type or program. 1906-67 



All \^^men cnroll<>cit courst-ji ichcol couttfcs couree-i p/ujffsrui 



Vcrcifnt An percent rcrccnl< J\TCOnt * Pcrcnil ^ " Terccnt 

c!!*irl- of loul . 9 dineri- u»«;lrl- ' • «Ii*lrU diatrl- 

Pfocfixm Nurr>Fer Utlwn cr^rclici.* Number bwiion Number hutws .^fumbcr biHl^n Xu.'rbcr Vatinii 



Total 


. 3,827,JCG 


100.0 


5d.a . 


2,349,070 


100.0 


2i4,cn 


ioo.o 


1,22 Wf>9 


100.0 


35.320 


lOO.C 






51.0 


96.2 


''Y.^TcTiFs 


G0.3 




"1.4 


C59,ribl 


'53.7 


'"22709 




Jbb orlfntrd cour:ie.$ . 






Dl.C 


18,280 


.¥ 


2,744 


'T3 




To 


4,23C 


121 


Ofncc c.LUpiitiona 


, 1,2 M, 025 


31.7 


77.3 


- 781,450 


33.3 


128,50:i 




501,494 


24.5 


3,403 


9.8 


Diutrlbvrlion .a/ 


. ' 21.1,311 


5.G 


4.I.G 


. 7.1,440 


3.2 


G,C9S 


3.1 


130,917 


XO.Y 


2,2553 


C.4 


TriUji.-. iiidu.^lrj* J... . 




4.1 


10.5 


53:8'19 


2.8 


lV,lfi9 


8.0 


79,21 S 


c;& 


5,552 


15.7; 






. 2 8 


d;.7 


15.7 Y3 


,7 




22.& 


40,837 


3.3 


' 1,337, 


3,9' 


Tec? i td*iciiti«ip. 


22>00 


.0 


8.6 


2,445 


.1 


. 7,509 


3.5 




l.n 


55 


.2 


Af;riri!lli'rt^ . ... 


9,00:? 


.2 


• 1.0 


^ >1.013- 


.2 


. CGS 


.3 


3,;jii 


.3 


311 


.3 



\ In adtlition we find that of th^ over .100,000 women in Department of Labor train- 
ing programs, higli percentages are training for conventional jobs (41% clerical, 
23% service in institutional training programs; 15% clerical and 32% service in 
on-th<3-job training programs). An additional large percentagi of x^romen are training 
for nev; careers in health. However, in other growth fields such as ipachine trades, 
bench work and electronic components assembly and repair, vie find muth less repre- 
sentation virtually none in institutional training programs; a more Encouraging l6%- 
in on-the-job training progifafes (Department of Labor « Wo men ^ a Bureau, 1969). 

The most distressing datum however, is that of the 278,000 registered apprentices 
in training at the beginning of 1968, less than 1% V7ere v;omen. The maj ^ity a§ 
these clustered in areas such as cosmetology, dressmaking or bookbinding. Apprentice- 
able occupations also include clock and watch repairperson , electronic technician*, 
entjfaJver, optical mechanic, precision lorts grinder, plumber, draf tsperson, electrical 
^equipment Repairer, and so on; none of which require great physical prowess, but all 
of which had virtually no women apprentices (U.S. Department of Labor, Women's 
Bureau 1969). In the state of California as of December 1973, 38,709 persons were" 
regiDter^d apprentices. Of these, 138 were women and t^he majority were apprenticing 
to become bookbinders. > 
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* This -continued under-^representation of women stands in direct contra^dti'on, to 
recentf federal legislation., mandating equal Temployment opportunities, f air .employ- 
mejil; : practices and affirmative ac'tion. Iij^ orSjer to respond to goveritoiental Tnandates 
as^i^^ell ag'the economic and psychic needs of working women, in the next two decades, . 
iitn Is. imperative that we develop counseling,- recruitment and training /programs ' 
wIEch, will> enable urban T?omen to move into nontrad^tfonal blue collar work roles. 
We dire beginniim to recogjjlSe that women in working class pccupations haye special 
neejils, Tl>is is qtuite dji^roatlTcally demonstrated*- by the F6rd Foundation's recent 
stipjlprt "^of the devSl^pmeiit of a Trade Union Women's Studies ^program through Cornell 
Uttfyersity JaduGtrial and Labor RelatioAs;, This program exists as a ; , 

respfdnse to the articulated needs of union women for leadership development and" 
' n{ahaigement skillqT. However, many women need training at an even more basic level 
aiid'lthe sl:Udy \<fe are embarking on will hopefully result in data that could contri- 
buted to the foloowing: (a) pinpointing target populations potentially interested 
in staining X in nontraditional Jobs; (b) suggesting strategies for eff ecti|^ k^crilit- 
menf into nontraditional job training programs; (c«) developing training mbdels that 
build personal confidence* and work commitment at the same time that they teach. ^ 
skills.' ' , ' ^ . 

PROPOSITIONS FOR RESEARCH ^ ' ' • 

ExtiSnt of Traditionalism in Expe^ctations of Women's Roles 

Ifliat arfe some of the specific questions. Issues ,' Oi:' propositions which can inforpi 
research efforts on working women particularly iu the less traditional blue collar 
fields? Initial discussions x^ith researchers and practitioners and preliminary • ' 
intervldc^s wtih women trainees and appretiticea have suggested some potentially . ^ 
fruitful lines of investigation. / ' . 

A cent^fiLL factor differentiating x^omen makiijg nontraditional work choices from, 
women making traditional ones is likely to be the extent of traditionalism in 
attitudes toxmrds women's roles. » 

Dimensions of traditionalisra include: higher commitment -to marriage and farail^ 

. If . ' 

roles with outside paying work seen as secondary; something to be fit around 
marriage an^ family roles, rather than a ci^ntral life role. Lox^er njeeds for 
autonomy in terras of both supervisory and economic concerns. Less willingness to 
compete economically or, professionally with men. Higher concern with personal 
attractiveness to men (defined- kn current "ladles magazine" Itaage terms). Greater 
cancern x^ith being defined as n<^n-ass^rtive, compliant , and supportive in relations 
with others. Higher concern with opportunities to serve Others. 
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■ Dimensions of nontraditl«?n6llsm Include: "equal or primary coomitment to work '* 
' rolek vis-a-vis lyarriage and ^eamily roj^es. Higher ne^j|s^^^^^0^^^ economic, and work \ 

environment autonomy. Lower Concern al^put competing^wif^ meftx economically or fot . :^., 
.jobs. Less priotity given toCVpersonal attractiveness corl^^. 
ventional terms. Less sel^f cojlsciousness about personal assert iveness. , Higner ^ 
" , needs for autonomy. Less priority given to desire to serve otherk.-^ A widH range 
' ©f previous research suggests the i importance of variables, such as these, | part i-- 
cularly with regard to the connection between concern for attractiveness to men, 

^ traditional liriages oT f emijiinityV and w choices and atti^tudes -towards^ the . 

meaning and Importance of paying work roles in their lives. ^ (See in particular, 
Komarovsky, 1946; Coleman, 196J.; J. Dav^s, 1964; Horner, 1973.) 
. '\ College studies by Rosenberg (1957) and J. Davis (1964) and mote general 
studies of vocational interests (Super, 1963; Holland, 1966) all suggest the sig- 
nificance of the influence of values and self concept on vocational choice. It 
' goes without saying that social class, opportunity structures and t)ersonal abilities 

are* important factors in this- process. However, given similarities in social class, 
opportunities and-, abilitieil, people still make' different choices and it is likely 
Y that this is due 'in part to the presence of particular Sets of orientations' one 
perceives' as necessary for, dr at leaat consonent with, the pursuit of one occu- 
♦ paCion rather than another. • ' 

The most crucial variable for predicting occupational .choice has traditionally 
been gender. Hov/ever, research has demonstrated that gender differences are really 
more relfective of sex-typed value differences. In fact, in one study it was 
demonstrated that when the effects' of values are controlleid, the significance of 
gender washes out (Walshok, 1969). In other x^ords, if a person values for example, 
"oppo/tunities for leredership" a value associated "^ith male occupations, he or She 
is more likely to choose a traditionally male field. The opposite is also true, • 
Men and women are early, socialized into stereotyi)ic roles which emphasize autonomy, 
ambition, assertiveness and .strength in men and dependence, nuAurence, docility 
and frailty In x-jomen. This sex typing further expresses itself in occupational 
choice. Though one may personally* dislike the norms x^hich dictate certain kinds 
of values and personal trait*s as essential to doin&^one kind of job rather than 
another^ and would lik^ to see more flexible definivtlons of occupat;ional roles, 
it remains the case th^t ^specif ic orientations tend to. cluster with speci^c Jobs. 
For this reason, it "could be expected that a key differentiating factor between 

10 . . 
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traditifahal and nontfaditional women -will be the degree of tradif lonal^m in their 
images of the feminine role and ^ the^ degree of traditionaj-ism of their work values 
which turn shouia relate to the extent of traditionalism ^ their actual 

Eaitent of traditionalism is also a key variable along which training and work - 
enVironm^ents can be characterized. Even though one may have values and orientations 
which result in an openness to' nontraditiorial alternatives, for a commitment to 
these aitetnatives to grow and^ solidify , ^ther^ must be positively reinforcing sets 
of experiences over time. In £his regard the expectations of signifjlcant others 
wuld he a" cru^^ rhe^ psychological and soclolog lcal^aeareh feas-^— 



demonstrated convincingly 'the importance of performance expectations for actual 
performance (Rosenthal, 1966;.1968). ,It is oar contention that if a program or 
employer is recruiting women and ostensibly committed to training them in non- 
traditional skills while in fact administrators and instructors are doing so 
begrudgiitgly, with conventionalized images of women and expectations that they 
"probably won't make it** it's quite likely that many women' won'; t make it. In 
research it is important to utilise a variety of measures to tap the attitudes 
towards X7omfen in 'general and the expefctations of the trainee or employee in^ 
particular among program administrators and^ instructfors. In thisj^^&ara special . , 
training of the instructors in developing a sensitivi^^L^to-^^oSef would be a posltiv6' 
indicator of concern for real success. Women^^ perceptions of the extent to- wl\ich 
their iferents husbands , boyf riendop'and friehds are supporti-ve or non-supportive 
of their choice are aiso important. Research on women has suggested that the 
extent of this kind of support is essential to high levels of commitment in women 
(Bernard, 1966; Horner, 1972; Holmstrom, 1973). 

A related dimension concern's the nature of the training or work group itself. 
Based on studies of the task oriented behavior of women- in single sex as opposed to ^ 
mixed sex environments (Gough, 1973), it 'could be expected the larger the proportion 
of women in a program, the more successful the learning experlencc^^ will bo. The 
teluctance of women to assett themselves in mixed sex groups may b^ an obstacle to 
comprehensive learning. Additionally, it could be expected that tlie\extent to 
whlch'-the tfaining cohort becomes- a mutually satisfying informal group Will also 
effect success becausfe of the potential this provides for positive reinforcement 
and a sense^ of not being a lone "rebel" or "token" representative in the nontrad- 
itional area. Informal contacts with other nontraditional 'women will Increase 
one's sense of role integration whereas isolation of roles probably intensifies 
feelings of fragmentation- and itrain. * • 
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More specifically in studies of nontraditional training and vjorlc environments 
the capacity of the work environment to attract and keep women. will be related to: 

1. The extent of traditionalism in attitudes towards women's roles among teachers, 
trainers, foremen, supervisors and administrators. 

2, Th^ proportion of women' in that environment. 

3, fhe extent ^to which an environment facilitates the development of social 
supports which cpntribute to the building of increased self esteem, greater 
assertiveness, self-corif id'ence and feelings of personal well being as women- 
workers. These result from (a) informal relationships arising out of the ^ 

_ _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ __ _?_ . ^ ___^ _______ _ • 

training or work experience , (b) direct efforts on the part of the environment 
to build self -esteem and (c) direct training in ancillary skills women perhaR3 
have not had, stjch-^ physical fitness, shop math, etjc. 

4. Thejextefit'or pre-entry training and sensitizing of ad^nlstratlve and 
instructional staff and continued self evalualtion pver t^e: To -what extent 
is there systematic x^ork as a staff at developing sensitivities to the special 
needs of womisji entering npntraditional occupations? • . ' 



PREDISPOSING BACKGROUITO^CHARACTERISITCS 

There are also a variety of demographic and background Characteristics which 
need, to be looked into in research on working women. Based on preyl^ous research,' . 
we know that the development of nontraditional rqle commitments in x^omen is the 
result of a lengthy process-in which parental values arB|. expectati6ns ,play an 
important role (Kagan and Moss, 1962; Ginzberg, 1966^ Bernard i 196^; Horner, 1972). 
Although here again, we are forced to rely upon findings from research on college' 
and professional women, it is likely that. parallel processes occur ^r other groups. 
One researcher suggests that a disproportionate number of women scientists and 
engineers^ -report having been "tomboys" at some point in their childhood (A. Rossi, 
1965). Having been a "tomboy" is indicative of a cluster of variafkles which 
include such "upfeminirie" traits as Independence, aggressiveness, rough-houslng 
and getting dirty; playing boys' games rather than house with other girls, and so 
on. IJhat is important is that the child is allowed to experifent with a reper- 
toire of behaviors • usually eslcluded £o boys; a repertoire ot behaviors that a - 
large body of research argues relate to adult capacities and interests' (Kagan and 
Moss,» 1962) i Eleanbr Iiaccoby's research on intellectual functioning suggests the 
Importance of eatly independence training for the development of analytic and 
problem solving skills in later years; yet another set of culturally df^ned male 
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skiilsr (Maccoby,;:li966). Thus, it is important^ to develop measures x^hich assess 
^the extent to which women perceive their par en|^ as having rieinforced personal 
independerifee ar\d unconventional as opposed to c|>^ventional sex-typed play and 
appearancev,|iorms during their childhood. Such i|^ues las a^ what age Children 
were allpw^d to travel alone, left to take care of themselves, should be^ revealing 
indicators jpf early opportunities for au?:onomy. ^^her issues similar to those 
Vdealt ^^rith by Coleman (1961) in his study of high'schobi students might proven 
fruitful. Colenmn'^s study' included questipiis.. which tapped the relative importance 



of such things as clothes, good grades, athletics, and popularity to the respondents 
It included ks well a variety of. questions pealing with respondents percept i9ns 
of soUfces of parental and teacher approval. 

It might <also be valuable to assess the extent to^ which parental family rela- 
tionships are. perceived as more or less egalita^an along those dimensions sug- 
gested by Rainwater (1966). llore egalitarian parental relationships may be more 
"^conducive to the development of nontraditional work expectations in women. Salient 
dimensions of family relatiohships suggested by Goo.de (1963) anu Komarovsky (1962) 
^should also inform the development of researcli on working woraeij. 

^ It goes without saying that in addition to these more developmental factors 
tthere are a .variety of more standard demographic variables such as age, economic 
situatiion, education and so on which must inform our understanding of the mdltiple 
factors influencing work role choices among women. These factors have been dealt 
with in great detail -in previous research. * 

CONCLUDING RMmiCS 

The few questions and issues we have raised in this paper constitute only the 
barest beginnings of ideas which ca,n provide a basis for researcli oh working women 
which goes beyond^, sexist and claspist; conceptions of work^; The Ideas we will be 
exploring in our particular research on working women derive from a central > 
assumption that personal identity and "work roles are integrally iselated and - 
mutually reinforcing. 

Much can T)e learned about, a person's concept of his or he/tself by knowing the 
-^^klnd of work he or she chooses. Clearly there have been structural barriers to ' 
the selection of certain kinds of work by certain kinds of people. BiM; as these . 
barriers loosen or break do^^m people are in a position to make choices from % 
rangfe of alternatives which th% feel are more or less '•congruent with their sense 
of self . We ireally have very little information on how people take* advantage of i 

■■ • ■ ' ■■■^ 13- . ^ ' ■; • . ' , ;'■ . " 



opportunities once; they are; available. • It is sociologically interesting to learn « 
about the "pioneers" or "risk takers" and the personal attitudes, orientations ^ 
and choice-making Wees ses they Bring to 'hew role options. It is for thil<'^eason 
we are interested in looking at nontraditional work roles 'among xromen^for they 
yield insights into larger questions of nontraditiona], conceptions of self. As 
importantly they. provide some sense of "process" and other issues pertinent to ; ' l 
understanding role transformations and ultimately, social change. 

The study, currently in progress is an effort to take advantage of a unique 
opportunity 1 6 describe arid evalutate the expexienceff of^ a large «ber o^f women -~ 
about to break into fiontraditional blue collar fields. Until recently the small 
numbfers of women in nontraditional blue collar jobs, coupled with th^ir isolation 
(one womaa here, maybe, two there) has raade locating and interviewing them costly 
Tjoth.in terms iof time and money. Because .of the recent emergence of federal, 
sta# and community programs geared to facilitating the entry of women into non- 
traditional fields (an unusually high percentage of which' are in Calif omia) a ^ 
rather large*pool of xrorking women who represent this 'population which has been 
so under-represented in the social science and manpower literature fs now locatable 
and available for study without unusual eStpenditures of time or money. 

With a g-rant from tlie National InStitute of Mental^ Health, ^ Project on 
Working Uomen at the University of California at San Diego wijf be studying working 
women with a concern for two central research questions. ip The first is a 
. very straightforv;ard -descriptive one. l-fiio are these women? VJhat are their social 
backgrounds; attitudes Itowards marriage „ahd family rolesj -f e'elings of self-tjorth, 
ambivalence, competetlce and so. on? .The.sCW^^ this question by comparing 

-a cohort of women entei;ing trainiiig for nontraditional jobs With a cohort of 
t;om4n entering traditional job training. (2) We are able '-to ask a second set of 
questions, partly because nontraditi'cfeal training and wrk settings are "simply 
there" and studiable, buimore importantly because of the researchers^ .curiosity 
about what combinations of /f If ^ofs^lead to what k^s of personal outcomes vis. a 
vis tHe world of work.. '-This paper has suggested possible telationships but the. 
t^earch itself is quite open ended in that there ^is very little previous research 
on personaar-motl^-i©ns^-expeefeafe4en&^ role satis|kctiori and employment which lias 
dealt one, with women -and two, with skiX.led trades, rather than entry level jobs 
of high status professions. In this phase of the research ptimar> attention xjill 
be iiven to suGh Variables is feelings of self-wdrt^J sense of acceptance by others 
of 'congruence between work and family roles; self reported notions of growth. 



satisfaction, confidence, aut Womy , and femployability or potential for future job 
success. The Assessment of the expectations of significant pothers Mil be. a central: 
study variable fpr interpreting the dii^ctions in which the nontradition^l women ; 
are moving. ^ ' ' . 

-"^ The research in progress is based on interviews with individuals involved in 
training or work progtamss in the coinraunity; cosmetology schools, feminist pre-ent:ry 
training prog?:ams" f or the skilled trades, on-the-job training at such places afe 
National Steel^and Ship Building in San Diego. On-going programs in the community 
are a less th^ Ideal^as^js met^ study whicri^eeks t^~OT 

cpntribution to our knowledge as social scientists and. social planners. However, 
this country, its woman .and its^^wbrk force are in the midst-of change and the pros- 
pect of studying ch^tige^-in-process' is what is exciting about this project. It is 
a unique opportunity to study a too long overlooked group of workihg^onien. Its 
primary goal ia to understand and describe something about, who they areNand how 
they deal with ;their nontraditionalify. Ildwever7^t--i^.^|b an opportunity vto 
evaluate the training process and look at its consequences for aspects of the self 
and living wijdh others as well as for employment. ResearfelV on workin|; clas,|. wpmen 
wfeitb- attemjjfes to capture the variety and coraplexity of th^ir life exp^^rience is 
V long^ overdu^* The issues raised in this paper represent ^or^e preliminary consifter- 
ations which may need to be: explored. 
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